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LAST TROUBLE 


(19th year of Meiji) 
(3) 

In Her last years, the Foundress is said 
to have trouble with Her ear and could 
not hear well from a distance. 

Early on the following morning, the 
Foundress was moved to a small room, 
where a policeman had an inquiry desk 
which faced a street. Culprits would be 
placed here. The old Foundress had to 
stay in such a room for more than ten 
days. The only consolation was the fact 
that the worshippers could take a glimpse 
of Her through the window facing the 
street. My father was placed in a separate 
quarter and could not witness how his 
grandmother fared, all information coming 
through the mouth of aunt Hisa, who, 
indeed, was a sole “liaison agent.” 

It was in mid-winter. Freezing winds 
would blow in through the window and 
through the crevices on the floor. In spite 
of Her advanced age, the Foundress, deta- 
ined in this small room, lived as if nothing 
had happened, observed Her daily routine, 
and, slept as time for sleep came around 
and rose up as time for rising came around. 

No bed covers were available. She 
would doff the thick overwear to substitute 

*for bed coverings and for pillows She had 
a pair of geta (foot wear) wrapt up with 
Hisa’s obi (sash). And all these circum- 
stances were later related by Hisa, who, 
in doing so, had tears in her eyes. 

It is generally recorded that the Foun- 
dress was detained at the Ichinomoto police 
station for twelve days. But, actually, 
it must have been fifteen days, for, Pisa, 
in her lecture delivered on March 28, 1925, 
said that it was fifteen, instead of twelve, 
days. 

According to Hisa, the Foundress, dur- 
ing these days of detention, did not take 
anything except water brought from Ka- 
jimoto, a small quantity of which She 
drank. Even the meals supplied by police 
She refused to take. For the first three 
days, effort was made to persuade the 
Foundress to eat, and Hisa, every time 
she was permitted to return to Kajimoto 
for meal, would prepare meals specially 
intended for the old woman. This, howe- 
ver, was detected by police, who, after 
that, would not let her go out for meal. 
For Hisa, meals would be sent over from 
Kajimoto. Hisa tried to offer them to 
the Foundress. The attempt, however, 
was unsuccessful under the strict vigilance 
being kept by police. 

On a certain day, a cake vender was 
observed to pass along the street outside 


the window. The Foundress asked Hisa : 

“Go and buy some sweets.” 

“What for” asked Hisa. 

“Look, the policeman here looks bored, 
and I would like to offer some to him.” 
To Her eyes, there was evidently no dis- 
tinction between policemen and Her own 
children, Her home and a police station; 
they were all equal and same to Her. 

“Tt is a police station and no such thing 
will be permitted,” Hisa reminded. 

“Ah, so,” the Foundress said simply. 

On a certain night, the Foundress sud- 
denly began to talk. Hearing this amid 
the deep calmness that pervaded the police 
station, the policeman on duty must have 
been scared. He shouted out : 

“Hey, what in the world is the old 
woman saying? She must be excited. 
Take her to the well and sprinkle cold 
water over her.” 

Hisa said: 

“This is a peculiarity with the old 
woman. It happens often. She will stop 
it soon.” 

Shaking the body of the Foundress, 
Hisa, then, reminded the old woman that 
she was in a police station. 

Afterwards, every time she heard of 
rumors that she had sprinkled cold water 
over the Foundress, Hisa would veheme- 
ntly retort : 

“No, no, no water was ever sprinkled 
over the old mother. 

About this time the Foundress, it is 
recalled, was often heard preaching that 
the police ban of rites and searchings of 
the mansion were all in observance of the 
benevolent will of God the Parent, and so 
was the repeated detentions of the Foun- 
dress at police stations. That police would 
come to ban preachings was like digging 
up untapped resources, the Foundress 
would preach. 

People no doubt had much apprehen- 
sion every time the Foundress was arrested 
and detained at a police station, for such, 
indeed, was human sentiments. Just as 
if to prove the truth of Her preachings, 
more people turned out to receive the 
Foundress on Her release from prison. 
Literally huge crowds of people would 
gather at the gate of the Ichinomoto police 
station as the Foundress was about to be 
released and the whole length of route 
from the police gate to Her mansion was 
livened by thick crowds of well-wishers. 
Four policemen would usually escort the 
big company. 

The hardships experienced by Her at- 
tendants are also related. Old Izo, Takai 
and Miyamori would remain behind and 
take charge of the mansion in the absence 
of the Foundress, while Shimizu, Masuno 
and Umetani stayed at the Kajimoto house, 
which, virtually, was a provisional head- 
quarters. Shimizu and Msuno are believed 
to have been active as “Street liaison 
agents.’ The meal box served as a means 
to transmit secret messages from the 


An outdoor scene and indoor decoration (see 
page 3) on the Boys’ Festival day (May 5th) 


Foundress and aunt Hisa; it was a love 
letter, which was anxiously awaited by 
these people. 

Besides being directed by the secret 
messages, these men would stand beside 
the prison window, day and night, and 
spy on the conditions inside. Worshippers 
in general would likewise come up to 
the window, for the purpose of having 
a casual glimpse of the Foundress being 
detained there. Among them was Mr. 
Narazo Hirano (who afterwards became 
the director of the Koriyama church of 
Tenrikyo), who, through the window, had 
an audience of the Foundress. 

The foregoing description explains how 
the Foundress was taken to and detained 
at the Ichinomoto police station and how 
She fared while there. My father recorded 
all the circumstances in great details. 
The present writer confesses that he has 
had an indescribable delight and happiness 
in having a perusal of what he recorded. 
My father, then, was aged 21 years, and 
the aunt 24 years. 

In the foregoing lines, all the hardships 
and sufferings experienced by the Foun- 
dress ever since the days of the Yama- 
mura mansion in the 7th year of Meiji 
have been related. Probably more will 
have to be added to the story covering 
the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th year 
of Meiji. for it is thinkable that the 
Foundress was more often detained at 
the Tanbaichi police station, the number 
of days each time ranging from a single 
day to three days. 

Only let it be noted here that the present 
book has been compiled on the basis of 
the Biography of the Foundress. 

(THE END) 
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TRUTH ABOUT 
A THING LENT AND 
A THING BORROWED 
by K. Moroi 
GZ») 

That is why you are told ‘when once 
you are assured of the truth concerning 
a thing lent and a thing borrowed, you 
will be clear about everything in the 
world.”” When you can feel heartily that 
your body is a borrowed thing, you can 
adhere to the Divine teachings easily. 
Only then are you clear about everything 
in the world; and it naturally follows 
that all of your conduct will be clearly 
true to Divine truth and that the Divine 
protection of you will be clearly seen. 

When Divine protection is clearly seen, 
there cannot be any complaint regarding 
your body. It is due to the lack of Divine 
protection that you meet with misfortune 
in the form of disease and calamity. 

Is it, then, because God forgets or neg- 
lects to protect you? Not that, on any 
account. There is no possibility that God 
forgets or neglects protection. We must 
keep in mind, however, that we, borrowers 
of everything, are furnished by God either 
the warmest possible protection or, in 
some cases, 90 or 80 percent of His 
protection, according as we use our minds 
with or without deep gratitude to God. 
We must, therefore, comprehend the Di- 
vine truth well enough. 

God is not so merciless as to say: “I do 
not care about man. Protection depends 
on how he behaves. Let him have every- 
thing his own way.” He says He loves 
all men dearly and indiscriminately and 
hates not a single soul in the world. 

“Consider a man giving advice to his 
children; only out of affection does he 
scold them.” It reads in the Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is all due to His affection for 
man that God feels indignation or gives 
admonition, which is expressed in the 
diseases and disasters of men. Reflect and 
reconsider yourself. Consider what is the 
parental love with which you bring up 
your children. 

Parents eat less so that their children 
shall not feel hungry and dress themselves 
less so that their dear ones shall not feel 
cold; they do not mind any drudgery nor 
spare any pains for the sake of their 
young ones in the hope of bringing them 
up properly and making them respectable 
members of society by training them 
sufficiently so as not to see them in want 
in late years. Parents think of nothing 
but their families and look forward to 
their happiness. It is their ardent desire 
day by day that they should be able to 
rest assured of the prosperity of their 
families when old and to see the younger 
generation live in comfort in the future. 

When parents happen to have an ugly 
or maimed child, they cannot find it in 
their hearts to give it up or leave it alone. 
Holding it dearer than other children, they 


are sure to train it in some suitable 
manner : in the playing of wind and string 
instruments or in osteopathy, for instance, 
if it is a blind child. If it is an ugly child, 
it may be trained in needlework, learning, 
or some trade which it can master inspite 
of handicaps. Solely because they feel 
anxious about the future of the poor ones, 
parents endeavor to train them, however 
scanty a livelihood they may pick up. 

There is sometimes a bad son, undutiful 
to his parents, a disgrace to his brothers 
and sisters, a nuisance to his relatives, 
and a regular shame in the world. Even 
with such a son, his parents cannot be 
quite angry. Stricken with sorrow, they 
spend their whole life in thinking how to 
mend his manners or make him repent of 
his conduct and wishing he were a better 
person. 

While lucky parents, blessed with a 
good boy or girl with nothing more to be 
desired, may feel at ease, those whose 
sons or daughters use their minds wrongly 
concern themselves very much with their 
future and their welfare. The more 
degraded the young ones, the more deeply 
concerned their parents are; however 
hopelessly bad a son may be, parents 
cannot bear to give him up. Even with 
ever so many children, parents cannot find 
it in their hearts to give up even a single 
one. It is quite natural with all men to 
be preoccupied with the future welfare of 
their children, thinking this way or that 
for each of them. 

That is quite the case with God. Though 
the world is thickly populated, there is 
not a single person whom God hates; not 
a single soul that He neglects. God enters 
into the body of each and every person 
to protect him and grant him his due. 
When his heart is not in the right place, 
God informs him of his indiscretion by 
refraining from granting His Divine pro- 
tection. God thinks: “If only this man 
thinks right, he will be on the safe side 
of life; if only he thinks sincerely, he 
will not deviate from the right path. If 
he behaves in that way, he will not be 
able to make a livelihood in the future 
amid the popular hatred and_ scorn.” 
Taking pity on him, God gives him 
admonition in the form of a_ bodily 
complaint. 

Although malicious or covetous by na- 
ture, some people believe that if only 
they look quite innocent of sin or pretend 
to serve the community, they will have no 
bad reputation nor incur popular hatred. 
There is then no reason, they think, why 
God should admonish them. If, however, 
they do people some harm, though un- 
noticed, or their secret, wicked acts prove 
injurious to the community, God who 
loves all people equally well and shows 
no preference for any particular person, 
will not overlook them at the sacrifice of 
all. He will insist that many people be 
saved from the control of the wicked few 
and that the innocent public be protected 
by giving admonition to the improper ones. 


However innocent of sin they may look, 
malicious intentions and covetous acts will, 
though unnoticed by some people, be sure 
to incur the indignation of God the Parent 
and bring ruin upon themselves some day. 

Suppose a man has a large family to 
look after. He loves every child equally 
well, disliking not one of them. But if 
one of them is degraded and proves a 
shame to his brothers and sisters, the 
parent cannoi help scolding the miscreant 
sharply and reproving the black sheep of 
the family. Now suppose the father at 


last finds the son beyond all reclaim after i 


taking every step of threats, coaxings, and 
repeated admonition caused by his affec- 
tion. He will then resort to the last 
measure of turning the hopeless one out 
of the home. It is not because he takes 
no pity on the poor one, but because he 
must keep other children out of harm. 
Though unwilling to be merciless to the 
poor one, he must, with parental love for 
all children, give up the victim of de- 
linquency. Though feeling compassionate 
enough, he cannot sacrifice all for one. 
That is quite the same with God in 
admomishing some persons. 

Reader, please stop to think and think 
twice. It is natural with all parents to 
worry about their children even after 
giving up or repudiating them. A father 
cannot but feel sorry for his lost son 
inwardly, though making an outward show 
of anger, saying: “I will disown you! 
You may as well die!” He weeps bitter 
tears, thinking: “How sad I am! Why 
does he behave like that? Why doesn’t 
he repent of his wrong?” He can never 
forget the dear one, bereft of reason, 
always praying 
safety and happiness of his rejected son. 
Choked with silent tears, he repeats: 
“May God protect him and lead him to 
better ways! I pray that he may live 
safe and sound with a good conscience’. 

You cannot guess what pain the parents 
feel when they have to turn their son 
out of the home to save the other children 
in spite of their heart-rendering sorrow. 
Nor can you measure how ungrateful the 
son is who causes them so much grief. 
Generally, there are very few who can 
fully understand what their parents feel 
and think, as an ancient poet lamented in 
his waka poem: 

All are blinded 
By the love of their young; 
Very few care 
About their parents’ wishes. 
A proverb also says: “Without child, 
without true filial gratitude.’ It is not 
until we have our own child that we 
realize with what cares and troubles our 
parents brought us up. Only from ex- 
perience is it known; till then we are apt 
to think lightly of our indebtedness to 
our parents. 

A witticism in verse (senryz) is also 

true which says: 
Parents are no more 
When one feels himself obliged. 


in his heart for the- 
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A man who has got his own child can 
read a parent’s mind and feel himself 
indebted to his parents only when he finds 
them no more alive in the world. That is 
what most people experience. Things do 
not turn out as one wishes. 

Now, as I mentioned above, there are 
cases in which God is also angry and 
shows indignation, but only because of 
affection for His dear children. The 
parental solicitude with which God cares 
for man is infinitely greater than that of 
man for his young ones. This feeling of 
God’s is expressed in the Holy Scripture: 

Just as human beings are concerned 
About the welfare of their children, 


I am really afraid 
Lest they take some perilous course. 
Ofudesaki VII, 9 

We think, watching our own baby toddling 
about: “He is in danger, going that way. 
He may be hurt in that other way. In 
that direction, he may fall in the terrible 
ditch.” So does God the Parent think 
about us human beings. 

That is why I tell you that we must 
realize with what parental solicitude God 
the Parent protects us human beings and 
with what extent of gratitude thus gained 
we must be dutiful to our parents and 
still more faithfully obedient to the will 
of God the Parent. —THE END— 


THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura—Uta Kogi” 
Written by Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Itsu—Kudari—Me 
(The Fifth Stanza) 


Sixthly : Forsake the mind of cruelty ; 
And come to worship in a gentle 
frame of mind. 

Muttsu: Mugoi kokoro wo uchiwasure 

cruel mind forsake 

Yasashiki kokoro ni narite koi 

gentle mind become and come 
Mugoi kokoro wo uchiwasure : 

When we judge from the gestures of 
pushing the two hands down we are able 
to understand that the mind of cruelty 
refers to the unfair attitude of the strong 
trying to bully the weak, the attitude of 
not knowing human compassion, the heart 
of coldness, and the mind of selfishness. 

Wasureru is to forget. The addition of 
uchi strengthens the sense of this word. 
Yasashiki kokoro ni narite koi: 

The palms are extended ; and the move- 
ment of the hands forms a small circle. 
The hands ‘lift’ this circle which was 
formed by the motion of the hand as if 
to hold it above the forehead for worship. 
From these gestures we are able to 
understand that the gentle mind is the 
mind which is kind to others, the mind 
which would embrace others, so to speak. 
It is the mind of wholehearted salvation. 

An outstanding feature of the Foundress’ 
‘model life’ is the gentleness mentioned 
in this verse. An important point of faith 
which we must observe in daily life as 
followers is indicated in this stanza. 

Seventhly : Never shall we any suffering 
permit; This place of wholehearted 
salvation. 

Nanatsu: Nandemo nangi wa sasanu zoe 

Whatever may happen suffering we will 
not permit 

Tasuke ichijo no kono tokoro 

wholehearted salvation place here 
Nandemo nangi wa sasanu Zoe: 

A promise is given to us here that if 


we will forsake the way of mortal man 
and rely wholeheartedly on God and come 
to worship nostalgically at the Original 
Residence where the Spirit of God abides, 
we will never be allowed to suffer any 
difficulties. 

Tasuke ichijo no kono tokoro : 

This place or kono tokoro refers to the 
Original Residence where the Spirit of 
God abides. 

When we examine this verse carefully 
we discover that taking offerings to God 
at the Original Residence constitutes the 
key to the life of freedom from difficulties. 
The development of the path of whole- 
hearted salvation depends upon the faith 
of the members, the faith of dedication to 
the cause of the Original Jiba. The fate 
of any church reflects in my opinion the 
degree of dedication which the minister 


exhibits to the cause of the Original Jiba. 
It is the purpose of Tenrikyo to unite the 
scattered minds of men in one principle 
(Divine Principle) and to bring them 
together in one place (Original Jiba). 
More recently, it has become evident that 
people living in the conflict-torn world of 
today desire to arrive at an understanding 
through discussion. This is indeed joyful 
evidence that the people of the world are 
approaching a step closer to the mind of 
God Who declares the universal brother- 
hood of mankind. 

Eighthly : Yamato is not the only place; 

we go also to the other provinces. 

Yattsu: Yamato bakari ya nai hodo ni 

Yamato alone is not our concern 

Kuni guni made e mo tasuke yuku 

to the provinces also we go to save 
Yamato bakari ya nai hodo ni: 

The Foundress states here that Her 
intentions for human salvation are not 
confined just to the one mountainous 
province of Yamato. 

Kuni guni made e mo tasuke yuku: 

The Foundress states that She will have 
the path of Tenrikyo spread to the remote 
corners of Japan in order to save as many 
people as possible. 

When the Foundress composed these 
lines in 1867, Tenrikyo had spread only 
within Yamato. With the advent of the 
Meiji Era, Tenrikyo spread throughout 
Yamato and gradually it penetrated Kawa- 
chi and enterd Osaka. From Osaka as 
a national base it spread to all Japan. 

Of course God does not consider just 
Japan in His plans for salvation. We must 
strive to spread the religion of Tenrikyo 
to the remote corners of the globe. All 
human beings are children of God re- 
gardless of how far away they may live. 

(to be continued ) 


\MAKIMONO 
Picture-scrolls of Old Japan 
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SHIGISAN ENGI EMAKI 


While the art of aristocracy was in 
a state of retrogression, a new school of 
emaki sprang up among Buddhist temples 
and Shinto shrines, known as Engi Emaki. 
“Engi” literally means a history of images 
and treasures of temples or shrines ; some- 
times it also signifies “omen” or“‘luck”. 

Shigisan Engi Emaki, believed to have 
been made late in the 12th century, is 
perhaps the outstanding specimen. Shigt- 
san Engi decidedly needed a long roll, 
which was utilized to the utmost. Lands- 
capes and figures were drawn with care- 
free abandon. Unlike most emaki, it con- 
tained practically no wordings nor explan- 
atory notes. 

The legend of this Shigisan Engi tells 
how there once lived in the Shigisan mon- 
astery an accomplished prelate, the Divine 
Meiren, who led a tranquil life. One day 
he left a chest at the foothill to be filled 
with rice for alms. Because the servants 
of a wealthy farmer forgot to fill the 
chest, the farmer courted the wrath of 
Providence, and had his entire rice sto- 
ckpile carried away to Shigisan. 

Under the heading of “The Flying Sto- 
rehouse Incident’, the flight of the bales 
of rice in an endless row is depicted in 
the preamble to the scroll. The Divine 
Meiren figures also in the Engi Kaji-no- 
Maki. Kaji is a prayer offered by an 
ascetic of the Shingon sect. This Kaji-no- 
Maki portrays the flight of Gohd-no-Tsurugi 
(Buddhism-protected sword) from Shigisan 
to the Seiryo-den in the Kyoto Palace. 

The legend further has it that the Divine 
Meiren, together with his sister who came 
all the way from Shinano devotes himself 
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to the task of preserving Bishamonten, 
clad in treasured mail and armor and 
wielding a halberd. This is vividly port- 
rayed in the Niké-no-Maki. The continuity 
of action right and left and up and down 
is nothing unusual in ancient Chinese and 
Indian painting. 

It remained for the Shigisan Engi Ema- 
ki, however, to go a step forward from 
primitive portrayal, and incorporate actions — 
into a rational, serial roll, replete with 
changes of time and scene. ; 

Buddhist temples in those days were 
centers of religious faith. People of all 
walks from aristocrats to the men in the 
street were devout adherents. Naturally 
painting of Buddhist pictures as objects of 
worship flourished. 

Temples produced many a master Bud- 
dhist painter, who held sway on the art 
horizon of the country. In this way Te- 
mples, as a means of maintaining the 
support of their devotees, had many scrolls 
made. These are known as E-engi. : 


Upper: Taken from Tobikura-no-Maki Lower: Taken from Engi-Kaji-no-Maki Printed by Tenri-Jihosha 
Middle: Taken from Niko-no-Maki City of Tenri, Nara, Japan 


